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Arabian bird of the Divine Comedy. To mention but one promising avenue of 
research, it might be that a systematic inquiry into Goethe's Neoplatonism, 
and his affinity in classical literature for Euripides rather than Sophocles, 1 
would stamp him as an Alexandrian rather than the exponent of the loftiest 
Hellenism which so many Germans take him to be. Such a procedure might 
enable us to place him rightly in that scale of better and worse which the senti- 
ment of humanity is bound to demand of the critic, and which the regulated 
impulse of the true critic is bound to furnish. Professor Santayana has a 
number of suggestive remarks upon the subject of Goethe's demonology, 
which is Neoplatonic; but Professor Goebel's study in The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology (8:1 ff.) is more to the point. 

I am convinced that the class of students for which these lectures were 
designed is more in need of clear distinctions and rational standards of judg- 
ment than of anything else which a teacher can directly impart; that the late 
Arthur John Butler, a specialist on the subject of Dante, but a universal scholar 
and a writer of well-nigh infallible taste, was justified in affirming of the Divine 
Comedy: " It is not too much to say that there is no one work of human genius 
which can equal it as an instrument of education, intellectual and moral;" 
and that, in spite of many fascinating passages by Professor Santayana in all 
of his lectures (such as that on the Vita Nuova in the middle of page 92), it is 
desirable to refer an immature reader to other essays upon the three poets here 
considered, in order that there may be no doubt in such a reader's mind as to 
the essential superiority of the great mediaeval Christian poet over the melan- 
choly bard of Rome, or the belated pagan of Germany. From the mass of 
interpretative literature, one may venture to single out the Introduction to the 
rendering of Lucretius by Cyril Bailey; the appreciation of Dante by Dean 
Church; and the remarkable essay on "Goethe and his Influence" by Richard 
Holt Hutton. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated by Cyril Bailey. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 19 10. — pp. 312. 

This volume belongs in a series to which important contributions have 
already been made — for example, a translation of Hesiod by A. W. Mair, and 
one of Dante's Convivio by W. W. Jackson. 

If every generation must have its own rendering of ancient classical master- 
pieces into the vernacular — and the wisest of modern scholars give their 
sanction to this form of popularization — it is odd that the poem of Lucretius 
should so long await a successor to the noble but uneven translation by Munro. 
Since the period of his labors, not only has our understanding of the original 

1 See the references in Goethe's Gesprache ie. g., Gesprache, ed. von Biedermann, 
8:114); if these references show a theoretical preference for Sophocles, we must 
nevertheless remember that Goethe actually translated and imitated Euripides to a 
much greater extent. 
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been advanced by means of investigations into the philosophy of Epicurus; but, 
partly under the influence of Matthew Arnold's essay "On Translating 
Homer," and more through the example set by editors like Jebb and Butcher, 
the whole art of translation into English has attained to a new kind of per- 
fection. Mr. Bailey approaches his task, then, with an unusual opportunity; 
and he brings to it unusual qualifications. He has the advantage of the 
tradition of Munro, upon which he builds; of his own edition of the Latin text 
(1898), with a dozen years of reflection for the improvement of some of its 
readings; and, doubtless, of the inspiration of Oxford, and Balliol College, and 
the informing genius of one of the most distinguished translators of all, the 
immortal Jowett. 

Munro, thinks Mr. Bailey, "finally set the tone or color which Lucretius in 
English must assume"; "yet he did not always keep it;" so that "phrases and 
even passages of sheer prose give the reader the idea that Lucretius's muse 
allowed him only a fitful inspiration." But to the present writer the most 
serious flaw in Munro is the attempt to reproduce certain stylistic effects 
in the Latin by a departure from the normal arrangement of the English 
sentence. As for the supposedly arid tracts in Lucretius, or in any version of 
him, the average reader, who prefers gliding, or rushing, to meditation, will 
always find them, just as Byron and Shelley found them in The Excursion of 
Wordsworth — although no two slipshod readers may agree to call the same 
passage a desert or an oasis. At the same time, the translation of Mr. Bailey 
has an advantage over that of Munro in the distinction of the wording, and, 
on the whole, is more readable, though the anxious effort to secure a poetical 
quality through the vigor and concreteness of individual terms may have 
entailed some loss in the flow of the style. Munro worked fearlessly, having a 
natural command of pure English. In the volume before us we may note an 
occasional blemish, as 'this much,' p. 81, for thus much ('that much' seems not 
to be an Americanism, after all), 'voicing,' p. 7, for uttering, and 'the reason is 
not ... far to seek,' p. 7, a formula that has served long and ill in the New 
York Nation. 

The Notes (pp. 280-312) are painstaking and condensed. They offer a 
great deal of information which no student of Lucretius, whether a specialist 
or not, will fail to welcome. The Introduction is admirable in its kind. Two 
passages will illustrate its qualities of breadth and insight, both describing 
Lucretius. 

"A fierce hatred of conventional superstitions and a yearning for intellec- 
tual liberty coupled with a sense of awe — deeply religious in reality — in the 
presence of nature, a strong desire for scientific method and accuracy of obser- 
vation combined with a profound feeling of the beauty of the world and its 
works, an unswerving consciousness of natural law and the sequence of cause 
and effect counteracted by an equal stubbornness in defence of man's moral 
freedom — these are qualities which may engage attention, but cannot at all 
times awaken a vital sympathy. Yet these are antitheses familiar enough to 
our generation, and this is an attitude of mind which we are peculiarly quali- 
fied to understand" (p. 5). 
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"A keen active mind, eager in its pursuit of truth and not shrinking from 
hard thought in the attainment of its end, or from intellectual labor in the 
attempt to present it to others; and a profound poetic sensitiveness, alive at 
once to the greatness and the beauty of nature, and instinct with the feeling 
for accuracy in expression and the consciousness of the revealing power of 
language in its 'sudden flashes' — these are characteristics which strike one 
at once. And the closer study of the poem seems to disclose another feature 
almost equally marked. Whether or no we accept the legend of the love- 
philtre and the idea of insanity, we cannot refuse the testimony of the poem 
itself to an abnormal and even morbid strain in its author's character. The 
fierceness of the unceasing attack on the religious point of view — even on its 
shadow in a teleological interpretation of nature; the unnatural virulence of 
the onslaught on love; the almost brooding pessimism with which he antici- 
pates the coming destruction of the world; such are the signs which lead one 
to think of Lucretius as a not quite normal personality — perhaps even not 
quite sane" (pp. 9 f.). 



Lane Cooper. 



Cornell University. 



The Classical Moralists. Selections Illustrating Ethics from Socrates to 
Martineau. Compiled by Benjamin Rand. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, Houghton Mifflin Company. — pp. xix, 797. 
Wherever, for one reason or another, the original sources are not accessible, 
a book like this may be used to some advantage, in connection with a course 
of study on the history of ethics, for purposes of illustration. A wooden leg 
is better than no leg at all, and it is well that one should gain even a slight 
acquaintance with an author's work in tracing the development of ethical 
thought. It must not be forgotten, however, that a collection of selections is 
more or less of a makeshift, an imperfect substitute for something better> 
made necessary by the absence of proper library facilities. But, above all, 
users of such a volume as this should beware of falling into the error of the 
present compiler that it is "virtually a history of ethics" and that "the evo- 
lution of ethical thought is thereby revealed, stripped of its controversial 
material, from Socrates to Martineau." A book of documents is never a 
history, least of all a collection of selections from documents. A collection of 
fragments of men's thoughts upon ethical problems may serve as illustrative 
material, but it is no more a history of the development of ethics than the 
perception of an external world is natural science. Moreover, only a student 
who already possesses some knowledge of the history of ethics and the history 
of philosophy can make the proper use of the original sources from Socrates 
to Martineau; and it is not to be supposed that a beginner will succeed in 
getting.a faithful picture of the evolution of Greek ethical thought by reading 
nineteen pages of Xenophon's Memorabilia, thirty-two pages of Plato's 
Republic, thirty-eight pages of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, twenty-eight 
pages of Diogenes Laertius (in Yonge's translation!), and so on through Plo- 



